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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Hot-Weather Rules 


We may expect hot days now and some of 
these rules are valuable at all seasons of the 
year. 

1. Load lightly, and drive slowly. 

2. Stop in the shade if possible. 

3. A sponge on top of the head, or even a cloth, 
is good if kept wet. If dry it is worse than 
nothing. 

4. Water your horse as often as possible. So 
long as a horse is working, water in small quan- 
tities will not hurt him. But let him drink only 
a few swallows if he is going to stand still. 

5. When he comes in after work, sponge off 
the harness marks and sweat, his eyes, his nose 
and mouth, and the dock. Wash his feet, but 
not his legs. 

6. If the thermometer is 75 degrees or higher, 
wipe him all over with a damp sponge, using 
vinegar water if possible. Do not wash the 
horse at night. 

7. Saturday night, give a bran mash, luke- 
warna; and add a tablespoonful of saltpetre. 

8. Watch your horse. If he stops sweating 
suddenly, or if he breathes short and quick, or if 
his ears droop, or if he stands with his legs braced 
sideways, he is in danger of a heat or sun stroke, 
and needs attention at once. 

9. If the horse is overcome by heat, get him 
into the shade, remove harness and bridle, wash 
out his mouth, sponge him all over, shower his 
legs, and give him two ounces of aromatic spirits 
of ammonia, or two ounces of sweet spirits of 
nitre, in a pint of water; or give him a pint of 
coffee warm. Cool his head at once, using cold 
water, or, if necessary, chopped ice, wrapped in 
a cloth. 

10. If the horse is off his feed, try him with 
two quarts of oats mixed with bran, and a little 
water; and add a little salt or sugar. Or give 
him oatmeal gruel or barley water to drink. 

11. Clean your horse at night, so that he can 
rest well, and clean him thoroughly. The salt 
dandruff drying on his skin makes him uncom- 


fortable, and often produces sores under the 
harness. 

12. Do not fail to water him at night after he 
has eaten his hay. If you don’t he will be thirsty 
all night. 

13. If it is so hot that the horse sweats in the 
stable at night, tie him outside, with bedding 
under him. Unless he cools off during the night, 
he cannot well stand the next day’s heat. 


Two Long Island Cats 
KILLED VERMIN BUT FARED BADLY 
witH HUNTERS : 


To The New York Herald: Some enemies of 
cats write as if Puss alone is responsible when 
birds are killed. 

Birds’ eggs are destroyed by rats, snakes, crows, 
weasels, dogs, bad boys and storms tossing nests 
to the ground. Young birds are hunted by rats, 
snakes, crows, hawks, weasels, dogs, foxes and 
boys. Snakes, crows and hawks go high in the 
trees to hunt young birds. Sometimes a rat does. 
No low-built nest is safe from the others men- 
tioned. Parent birds are killed by crows, hawks, 
snakes, weasels, foxes. Flying into telephone 
wires kills many birds. 

For the last. nine years two cats on our place 
have been observed by the family and friends. 
One recently met his death from a hunter not 
200 feet from our door. The hunter’s license in 
New York State has a statement on the back 
saying: “Kill all you can of foxes, cats hunting 
protected birds, harmful hawks, red squirrels and 
other enemies of useful wild life. You will bene- 
fit both the game and your own sport.”’ So Puss 
was shot at close range; so close his poor body was 
torn in shreds—a great, big, beautiful cat, weigh- 
ing more than seventeen pounds. 

If there is such a place as a cat heaven the 
angels there told of him that he did not slay 
birds. If a record had been kept of the catches 
of that big gray cat it would read like this: “One 
large, black snake, several small ones, one weasel, 
chipmunks, abhi field mice by the hundred, 
many rats, some large rats. 

There was never a rat too hard a fighter or too 
large for him to get. You ask how we know. | 
Both this cat and his mate always brought their 
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catches to the house and showed them to some- 
body to be praised and admired. I have started 
out to drive, leaving Puss watching a rat hole at 
the barn, and on returning two hours later found 
him unmoved, still watching; sometimes later he 
would bring his trophy up. 

The smaller cat is still with us, although he has 
carried for seven years part of a charge of shot 
from a hunter. Thirteen shots were removed at 
the time. He is a good hunter, catching field 
mice, small rats and ground moles. 

These cats are no exception to those of our 
friends. Never once did they bring a bird, and 
we are sure that if they caught birds they would 
— do so. 

So why blame Puss for it all?—Sarah C. Smith, 
Smithtown, March 24. 


Concerning Cats 

Some people think that only those persons who 
belong to a Humane Society are expected to re- 
port cases of cruelty to animals which they see or 
know about. Thisisa mistake. Those who are 
not members, as well as those who are, should 
notify the nearest humane agent or police officer 
when they know of the abuse or suffering of any 
animal. 

Cats that are about a neighborhood in the 
night are a great disturbance to light sleepers or 
persons who are ill. They are in danger of being 
attacked by dogs, and in the early morning they 
may catch the birds that are getting breakfast for 
their young. No one should keep a cat-who is 
not willing to take some trouble to have it well 
eared for. 

People who go away in the summer and leave 
- their cats to suffer are guilty of great cruelty. A 
cat that has once had a home is quite unfit to 
take care of itself. It will suffer and perhaps die 
from hunger, thirst and lonliness. There is a law 
against abandoning animals, and the people who 
do this should be reported for breaking a law. 

A starved cat does not make a good mouser. 
Feed your cat well, give it fresh water often. 

Do not put a ribbon or a collar on your cat’s 
neck. Cats have been caught on fences, bushes 
and limbs of trees by these collars and have not 
been able to free themselves. They have been 
known to strangle to death. 


Much needless suffering would be prevented if 
but one of every litter of kittens were left to live, 
for it is hard to find good homes for them. Save 
one male kitten for the mother cat, otherwise she 
may suffer. 

Cats are intelligent and affectionate and re- 
spond quickly to kind treatment. They care 
more for persons who are kind to them than for 
their homes. 


Governor Cox Makes Plea for Dogs 

Unnecessary killing of dogs suspected of having 
rabies, until examination is made, is deprecated 
by Governor Cox in a statement which he has is- 
sued to the public. In his statement the gover- 
nor says: 

‘‘Complaints have been made to the governor 
that in many instances people have become un- , 
necessarily alarmed over cases of suspected rabies 
and as a result many dogs have been unnecessarily 
shot or killed and later upon examination have 
been found not to have had the disease. 

“To many lovers of dogs, including the gover- 
nor; this has seemed to be an unnecessary slaugh- 
ter of one of the best friends of mankind, and it is 
sincerely hoped that in the future dogs will be 
restrained or muzzled in cases of suspected rabies 
instead of being killed.” 

All dogs, large or small, should have plenty 
of exercise. To a dog, exercise is life. 

Do not chain your dog or keep him confined 
for any length of time. If you do, the chances 
are that when you release him he will run away. 
If you wish to keep him in restraint for a few 
days till he gets wonted to his home, stretch a 
stout wire between two points forty or fifty feet 
apart and loop a chain on the wire so that the 
dog can move freely back and forth. 


To The New York Herald: I have been the 
proprietor of a stock farm for more than thirty 
years. My barn has been stocked with hay and 
grain during that time. I have kept two or 
more cats in the barn continually and have. had 
practically no rats or mice. But for the cats the 
premises would have been overrun with the ro- 
dents. There is a saying among horsemen that 
one good cat in a barn is worth a bag of oats a 
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week. I have one female Maltese cat who has 
been in the barn for fifteen years and who is still 
on her job, as good as ever. According to that 
saying this cat has been worth to me some $800 
during the last fifteen years, calling oats $1 a 
bag.—A. W. Lanine, Cheshire, Conn., March 3. 


Cats and Birds Together 
Our cats get ninety-nine rats to one bird. 
Bird cages hang in trees about our place and 
under the roof of the grape trellis. Birds are 
well fed, the cats are well fed, and they live al- 
most together.—D. C. Kenyon, Carbondale, Pa., 
March 24. 


Bat’s Wings Wonderful 

The bat, whose wings are a mass of nerves, 
which enable it to avoid objects in flight, is de- 
clared by scientists to be one of the most wonder- 
ful of all animals in its physical makeup. It is 
claimed for it that it has from one to three senses 
that no other animal has. So delicate are the 
nerves of its wings and so responsive to air vi- 
brations that a bat can be blinded and turned 
loose in a room where several objects are hanging 
from the ceiling by cords, and it will fly around 
them without touching any object, the nerves 
catching the ‘‘feel”’ of the objects as the bat 
draws near them. Naturalists in experimenting 
with bats have whirled a cane over their heads so 
rapidly that the cane appeared to be a misty 
funnel. On their heads they wore caps of vivid 
colors that bats dislike, and would frequently fly 
at. The bats would rush at them until the whirl- 
ing cane was reached, and then dart down, touch 
the cap and fly away, passing between the orbit 
of the cane without being touched, demonstrat- 
ing a keenness of observation and delicacy of 
speed judgment unequaled by any other living 
animal. 


Insects Have Sixth Sense 
All insects and a certain number of other ani- 
mals are provided with appendages which the 
ordinary man calls feelers. 


These feelers provide their owners with a mys- 
terious sixth sense which we ourselves lack—a 
sense which is certainly not sight, hearing, or 
smell, though possibly it may be a very slight 
sense of touch. 

It is by stroking with their feelers that ants 
discriminate between friend and foe. You may 
paint an ant blue or cover him with a strange 
smelling compound, but his fellows will never 
make a mistake. 

The lobster, the prawn, and the shrimp use 
their feelers to guide them when they are swim- 
ming tail first top speed. Bees and butterflies 
seem to use them for examining flowers before 
they begin to sip the honey. 

The whiskers of the cat and the rat are stiff 
hairs to the roots of which are attached very - 
sensitive nerves. It is supposed that they act as 
guides when their owner is moving in the dark. 
If they touch an obstacle, an instantaneous mes- 
sage to the brain enables the cat or rat to make a 
quick movement to one side or the other. 


STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


My Dog 
My dog’s a fine dog, 
He’s not a fancy breed, 
But he has all the qualities 
That a good dog would need. 


My dog’s a brave dog, 
No matter what you say, 
For he’s not a cowardly fellow, 
The kind that runs away. 


My dog’s a bright dog, 
He understands a lot, 

And when I speak he always tries 
To mind me on the spot. 


My dog’s a clever dog, 
And no one taught him any, 
He does a heap of funny tricks, 
You never saw so many. 
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My dog’s a common dog, 
He followed me one day, 
Because I gave him one kind word, 
Made up his mind to stay. 


My dog’s a loyal dog, 
He'll love you to the end, 
And if you say you don’t like him, 
You'll never be my friend. 
—Harriet R. Greenland 
A Dog Episode 

Traffic at Borough Hall, Brooklyn, was brought 
to a standstill recently for a brief period by the 
independent attitude of an undersized animal 
described in natural history as a dog. 

Its ancestors were evidently of a free and easy 
disposition, for the number of families it showed 
evidence of belonging to, were many. Its inde- 
pendent mien, however, probably came from an 
Irish terrier forbear. 

This dog walked out to the centre of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge car track at Remsen and Court Streets, 
sat down and calmly surveyed its surroundings. 
Apparently oblivious to the trolley close to its 
rear, several taxis approaching its left flank, and a 
few more coming up on the right, the canine con- 
centrated all its faculties on a big traffic cop just 
before. The dog probably thought itself to be 
the object of the lurid remarks of the officer, but 
heeded them not, other than to listen quietly, 
immovably and respectfully. 

The motorman on the car at its rear began to 
talk to the dog also, as did a rapidly increasing 
crowd of taxi pilots. The traffic jam was thick- 
ening fast, and the cop was beginning to show 
only too plainly signs of impending death from 
apoplexy, when suddenly a shrill whistle from the 
sidewalk made itself heard above the conglomerate 
expostulations of the multitude. 

The dog rose to its feet, wagged a tail closely 
resembling a cigar stump and, darting through the 
legs and wheels there assembled, ran to a ragged 
_ young man possibly 9 years old on the sidewalk, 
was picked up and carried at a run down Remsen 
Street. 

The cop drew a long breath and, having no 
more words ready, blew his whistle; the car and 
taxis started, and business at Borough Hall was 
resumed again, 


‘*Poor Little Monkey ”’ 


Few of us know the life of the little tame mon- 
key, as we look on him as he dances to the music 
of a grinding organ his Italian Master makes. 

He seems to like his job fine, dressed in his little 
red suit and his little Lord Fauntleroy cap. 

But little readers, the next time you see the dear 
little monkey on a hot day, dressed in his uncom- 
fortable red flannel breeches and tight little coat, 
and plumed hat in his paw—being jerked by a 
long cord tied uncomfortably around his neck; 
even if our little monkey seems happy, you can- 
not imagine his life when his day’s labor is over. 
Should he have the pockets of his little coat heavy 
with pennies, nickels and dimes when he gets 
home, he gets a banana, one onion and a couple 
of cookies; he has to sleep in a hot, stuffy room 
with no ventilation. 

If his pockets do not come up to the expecta- 
tion of his hard master he is lashed and sent to 
bed unfed, and can you imagine anything so piti- 
ful as the face of this little animal peeping out 
from his corner of the room hungry and thirsty 
after his hard unnatural work of the day. 

This is why we have to watch the little fellow 
when he is where he can pick up anything he can 
stick in his pockets. 

Once I remember on a hot day, an Italian with 
his grinding organ and dancing monkey stopped 
in front of my door; soon a crowd of little folks 
gathered; the poor little monkey was being 
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jerked by the cord around his neck, and made to 
dance when it looked to me like he was just about 
to drop on his little back. I immediately came 
to the rescue, regardless of what the old Italian 
muttered; I took the little monkey on my lap, 
gave him a nice cold drink and all the cookies and 
crackers he could eat, together with a big banana. 
Poor little fellow, it seemed he was starved the 
way he consumed his lunch—or else he was afraid 
his master would jerk him away. 

I have often heard hunters say: If you experi- 
ence the killing of a monkey in their native home, 
the second monkey would never be killed, for the 
mate or parent will come and make such pitiful 
cries and screams over the dead one that it is a 
very hard heart that will not join her in her grief. 

Did you ever visit the little monkeys at the city 
zoos? The next time you go, note how hard the 
little fellows try to entertain you.—Winnie A. 
Richie. 


Toby’s Burglar 

This is the story of Toby, a young collie puppy, 
and of his first adventure. 

Toby lived with his master and mistress in a 
quiet little townin Vermont. He had had a very 
uneventful puppyhood, and with the exception of 
the servants, he had seen very few people. The 
dog was just at the age when he seemed composed 
mainly of long awkward legs and dark wistful 
eyes. His rough hair and ungainly carriage gave 
no hint of the beauty and stately grace that 
would later be his. 

Toby had had no chance to display his talents 
as a watchdog, on account of the secluded loca- 
tion of his home, and because of the quietness of 
the little town. But one day the chance came, 
and Toby played his part. His master had to go 
to the city, about fifty miles away, and was 
obliged to leave at home a large sum of money 
under the care of his wife, who was secretly 
rather worried at the prospect of remaining at 
home with only the servants. 

As the dog’s master rode out of the yard, he 
turned and said, ‘‘ Toby, take care of your mis- 
tress while I’m away.” 

Toby barked and wagged his tail as if he under- 
stood what his master had said. Sadly he 


watched the man leave, and then with drooping 
tail returned to the house. 

All day long he moped about the yard, and at 
night wandered restlessly through the rooms. 
When his mistress had gone to bed, the dog was 
doubly lonesome. At last he dropped down 
before the fire, and with a long sigh went to sleep. 

In a little while he was aroused by the sound of — 
approaching feet, and sat up with ears alert and 
eyes shining to welcome the visitor. The man 
who entered did not notice the dog, but tiptoed 
stealthily across the room to the safe, where he 
busied himself’ with the combination. Toby 
began to feel a little hurt that the man did not 
notice him, and decided to go and introduce him- 
self. With noiseless feet he approached the man, 
and put his damp little nose on the unshaven 
cheek. 

With a frightened squawk the man fell over 
backward, and Toby, wishing to play, jumped on 
his chest. ‘The man, however, did not seem to 
care about this kind of play. 

“Help! Help!” he screamed. ‘‘He’s kill- 
ing me!’’ Around and around the room they 
went, Toby jumping at the burglar in huge delight 
at this unexpected companion, but the man in 
mortal terror at this “fierce”’ animal. 

The mistress ‘and the servants, aroused by the 
noise, ran into the room, and in a second the 
burglar was caught by two husky “hired-men,”’ 
while Toby, deprived of his playfellow, barked 
excitedly, and wagged his tail, begging for a little 
more play. 

On the return of his master, Toby was praised 
and flattered enough to turn the head of an older 
dog, but because he had no idea that he had done 
anything wonderful, the praise did not do him 
any harm. It was afterwards discovered that 
the burglar was ‘‘ wanted”’ in another part of the 
state, and that a reward had been offered for his 
capture. This reward was presented formally 
to Toby, who appeared bored and not at all im- 
pressed with all the ‘“‘fuss.’”’—Christiana Jordan. 

“There is no beast on earth nor bird which 
flieth with its wings but the same is a people like 
unto you, we have not omitted anything in the 
Book of our decrees; then unto their Lord shall 
they return.”—The Koran. 


‘ 
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A Remarkable Parrot 


Buddy, purchased May 18, 1918, has laid nine 
eggs in four years; and one “ Easter” egg when 
she was about five years old. 

She loves to call ‘‘ Fire, fire, fire,’ and imitates 
men’s voices perfectly. Although she is still 
called “‘Buddy”’ from habit, her name had to be 
changed, for, to the surprise of her mistress one 
Sunday morning she laid an egg, so she was re- 
named ‘Polly-Ann.” Her neighbors say her 
laugh is so contagious she is a sure cure for the 

* blues. 

When one year old her Aunty Ted made a little 
birthday cake with one red candle on it, also 
purchased several presents from the ten cent 
store,—little clothes pins, nine-pins, etc., also 
some small tin cooking utensils. She loves to eat 
from a spoon, holding it correctly, and was given 
some ice-cream, tipping 1t enough to allowsome of 
the ice-cream to drip on her foot; she dropped the 
spoon and tucked her foot under her feathers to 
warm it. When her party was over just a small 
tin frying pan was left as she loves to chew up 
every article she can get. 

Her “‘Grandpa”’ brings her a big bag of wooden 
sticks each week which she splits daily into pieces 
the size of a match. She loves shoes and has 
been known to chase visitors all through the 
house to get a nice little bite out of their shoes. 

She loves an auto ride and from the start to her 
destination has whistled ‘“‘Keep the home fires 


burning”’ and “‘ Pop goes the weasel.’ She sings 
snatches of opera from deep baritone to high 
soprano, eries, spells her name, yawns and 
stretches, says many sentences and cute words, 
such as ‘‘ Love your mother.”’ She loves to sing 
with piano accompaniment. She likes the 
ice man so well that she laughs in great glee when 
he comes. Sheis areal Polly Anna in disposition 
and Buddy for company. For friends she has 
two big cats, two parrots, three dogs, two cana- 
ries, and sends them all cards at Christmas time. 
She loves to send contributions to the Animal 
Rescue League. 

She enjoys turning on the electric lights by 
pulling the chains. While playing on the window 
sill one day she fell into a pail of water which 
amused her so that she laughed heartily. 

One day when her mistress was away she 
picked the lock and got into a cabinet, turned 
over the sugar bowl and had a nice little feast. 
Being left a little too near the gas stove (not in 
use) she turned three gas cocks on and was dis- 
covered just in time. She loves to ride on the tea 
wagon after a meal and select pieces of cooky 
or bread to soak in the coffee cups. One day she 
was missed. We called her but no answer; she 
was too busy with the wheel of the tea wagon, 
taking bites out of the rubber tires. She says, 
Pretty Poll; Polly wants a cracker; Goodbye; 
Love your mother, ha; Fire, fire, fire; P-O-L-L-Y; 
clucks like a hen; trills a call, oo-hoo; Fred; 
Papa; Hello, how are you?; Wow; Pretty, pretty 
little girl; That’s the boy; Want to go upstairs; 
What’s the matter, Ha; Hello, Polly; What are 
you doing? 

She whistles,—Can’t you come out tonight, 
love?; Pop goes the weasel; Keep the home fires 
burning; Rock a bye baby; She laughs, talks 
baby talk, croons and cries.—F. G. 8. 

Miss Phillips, the manager of the Sewing 
Circle has yards of material suited for all kinds 
of aprons. Members of the Sewing Circle are 
invited to offer their services either to come to 
the League and assist in cutting out these aprons 
or to take them after they are ready to make for 
the Fair. We also have pieces of silk and other 
materials suitable for pin cushions and needle 
books which we would be glad to have made, 
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Our ‘missionary agent,’’ Mr. Irwin, who has 
been travelling through the country down on the 
Cape investigating conditions under which ani- 
mals are kept, has distributed our story leaflets on 
his way and tried to interest school teachers in the 
work. One result is that stories about animals 
have been written and sent in by members of the 
Cotuit Grammar School. We give a few of their 
stories this month, beginning with the story that 
has been awarded the first prize, of a book, that 
we offered. 


What Kindness Did 

As Roy was walking along he heard a sound 
like whimpering or whining in the woods. It was 
getting dark and Roy did not like the darkness 
very well. He wanted to go on but a little voice 
inside of him seemed to say: ‘‘Go see what it is. 
Go see what it is.’ Roy knew he must heed 
the little voice so he started to go toward the 
place where the whining came from. 

As he came near a clump of bushes he heard the 
noise again, louder this time. Pushing the bushes 
aside he discovered a little dog lying on the 
ground with his leg ina trap. Roy felt sorry for 
the dog and hurriedly took his leg out of the trap, 
and tearing his own handkerchief up wrapped 
it around the dog’s leg. On looking more closely 
at the dog he noticed what nice soft silky fur it 
had and how clean it looked. Surely, thought 
Roy, this little dog must belong to some nice 
rich lady. No poor person would have such a 
nice dog as this. 

Taking the dog in his arms he started toward 
the village. Far ahead sitting under a tree he 
saw a lady crying bitterly. Going up to her he 
politely inquired if there was anything he could 


“You are a dear boy to ask me,” she 
“My little dog Rover has run away and I 


do for her. 
sald. 


can not find him. Have you seen him any- 


where around?” She had not seen the dog that 


Roy held in his arms because he had wrapped — 


his coat around it. 

“Ts this your dog ma’m?” asked Roy and he 
took the dog and laid him in the woman’s lap. 
As he did so the woman cried, ‘‘Oh my little 
Rover, you are found at last. Boy where did you 
find him?” 

Roy related how he had found the dog and 
when he finished she said, ‘‘ You shall have a large 
reward.” But. Roy told her he was a Boy Scout 


and that they never took pay for anything but | 


were always willing to be kind. 

The woman made Roy take some money, and 
he bought a boy scout uniform and every year the 
lady with the dog gave a large amount for the 
Boy Scout fund. Roy also earned many honors 
and was very proud of them.—Blanche Baker, 
Grade VIII. 


A Glimpse of My Life 


I am a dog and my name is Ruff. My wiasten 
treats me very cruelly. He feeds me once a day 
sometimes and other times not at all. 

One day when I was sleeping in my kennel my 
master came and spoke to me. I jumped up 
and snapped at him, not knowing who he was as 
I was taken by surprise. He called me all the 
names he could think of and then hurried out. 
I knew that this wasn’t all he was going to do and 
I soon found out that it wasn’t. In about 
fifteen minutes he came in again with a large 
whip. He beat me till I howled for merey and 
then went out laughing. 

I could not move because I was so weak but I 
determined not to stay there any longer. The 
next morning at dawn I got up, shook myself and 
went out. I went, but where I was going I 
hadn’t the slightest idea. JI walked on and on 
until I was too weak to move. The next thing I 
knew I was lying in a soft basket. A sympathetic 
looking woman bent over me, patted my head, 
and gave me something to eat. In about three 
more days I was able to go out. I am still living 


in that same place and I am very happy.— ~ 


Dorothy Gibbs, Grade VIII. 
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Dan 

My name is Dan. I[ live with Mr. Jackson. Mr. 
Jackson is very kind to me. For about two 
hours every morning I have to work. When it 
comes noon Mr. Jackson hitches me to the 
wagon, and puts Mary and Jack in the front seat. 
Then he leads me out to the main road and gives 
me an apple and a pat on the head then I start off. 

I go down the road at a slow trot, till I reach 
the stores. Then I stop and let Jack and Mary 
get out. They go into the post office for the mail 
and usually get some candy. If they get any 
candy they always give me some. After they 
get settled we go home, unless we have to go any 
where else. 

One noon as we were going home I heard a 
great noise, it came nearer and nearer. The peo- 
ple were shouting and looking up. I also looked 
up and saw a great bird coming straight down. 


‘I was so startled I didn’t know just what to do. 


The people shouted at me and one man rushed 
at my head with a great stick. Just then Jack 
shouted to me “Get ap”’ he cried. I ran just as 
fast as I could until Jack spoke to me. Then I 
turned and there I saw in the road, where we had 
been, a lot of tin and iron heaped up in a pile. 
Near the pile lay a man. Some people ran 
toward him but the man got up and went to meet 
them. 

Mr. Brown, the man next door, got inthe wagon, 
and we went home. When we arrived he told 
my master what had happened. He called the 
big bird an airplane. Taking me out to the barn 
he gave me an extra large dinner and a few more 
pats than usual. He called me a good horse, 
then went to his dinner.—Helen Dottridge, 


Grade VIII. 


‘‘One”’ 
How often you’ve said, when some evil is done, 
One man can do nothing, and I am but one. 


“But one!’ Stand for right! as a man among 
men, 

And you'll find that your power is expressive of 
ten, 


Of hundreds! of millions! aye, thus you may grow, 
If you are the “1” at the front of the row. 
—Edmund Vance Cooke in Humane Review. 


Dog Adopts Kitten 
T. J. Gillespie, sealer of weights and measures, 
dropped into The Sentinel office with an interest- 
ing story. Yesterday Mr. and Mrs. Gillespie 
visited Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Fitzgerald, of New 
Haven. Mrs. Fitzgerald was formerly Miss 


Margaret Tynan, of this city. 


Several weeks ago a dog belonging to Mr. and 
Mrs. Fitzgerald presented her mistress with one 
puppy, but the latter did not live long. The 
mother dog mourned for the puppy and searched 
from one end of the house to the other for its 
offspring. One day it went to a neighbor’s house 
andfound that a newlitter of kittens had arrived. 
Casting honesty to the winds and without regard 
for the mother love of the cat the dog took one of 
the kittens in her mouth and carried it home. 

The kitten was nursed by the dog for two 
months and now has grown into a healthy, play- 
ful ball of fur. The foster mother evidences the 
greatest love for her adopted child and any ef- 
fort upon the part of a stranger to take the kitten 
or handle it in any way is met with barks and a 
display of teeth.—The Sentinel, Derby, Ct. 


How the Cat Saved the Train 


A father and little son were traveling from St. 
Louis to a town in the western part of the state, 
and among the things they carried was a small 
yellow kitten in a basket. 

They had a sixty-mile ride before they changed 
cars. The gentleman pulled out a newspaper and 
began reading. The little boy amused himself 
by looking out of the window. At last, tired of 
that, he thought of his pet kitten, and taking him 
out of the basket played with him until he went 
off to sleep. The kitten being left alone climbed 
into the next seat and went to sleep. 

The train arrived at the station where the man 
and little boy were to change cars. And the man, 
folding up his newspaper, took the little boy and 
his bundles and the empty basket and rushed into 
the other train. The boy had been awakened 
so quickly that he had not thought of his 
kitten. 

The first train passed on. At night when it 
drew up to its final station the conductor went 
through the train and found the little yellow 
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kitten asleep on one of the seats. He carried it 
to the fireman, who was fond of cats. The fire- 
man fed the kitten and put him in the baggage 
car for the night. 

When the train went out the next day the 
kitten, which the fireman called Dick, went with 
it. Dick rode in the baggage car for a week or so, 
when his master took him on the engine with 
him one day. Dick was quite frightened at first, 
but soon got over it, and always rode on the 
engine after that. 

One thing very much frightened Dick—that 
was when he heard another train coming. He 
would crouch on the floor of the cab at his mas- 
ter’s feet, and would remain so until the other 
train passed. His master had tried in vain to 
break him of this. 

One day in winter Dick’s master was running 
in the western part of Missouri, when a severe 
snowstorm came up. They reached one station 
at 4.30 in the afternoon, and a freight was due 
about the sametime. They waited fifteen minutes 
for the freight, and then the conductor decided to 
go on to the next station, ten milesbeyond. Sohe 
telegraphed to the next station to keep the freight 
until he reached there; and receiving no message 
back that the freight had left that station, he 
thought it all right, and Dick’s train started. 
They had gone about five miles, when Dick sud- 
denly raised his head, listened for a moment, and 
then jumped to the floor and crouched at. his 
master’s feet. The engineer knew that Dick had 
heard a train. Then it flashed into his mind that 
perhaps it was the freight. He reached his head 
out of the cab window and listened, but he could 
hear nothing but the wind. He had so great con- 
fidence, nevertheless, in Dick that he signalled for 
the conductor. The conductor came and in- 
quired the matter, and when the engineer told 
him how Dick had acted, he advised the engineer 
to back the train and wait. This was quickly 
done and no sooner had they got the train into 
safety than the expected freight train thundered 
by. The fireman took the trembling cat in his 
arms. Hecould not speak. The conductor laid 
his hand on the cat’s head. You’ve saved the 
train, Dick. Nothing will be-too good for you.— 
Exchange. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


Electricity, the Most Merciful and Humane for. 
Putting Animals to Death 
In the May issue of Our Dumb Animals there 
is an editorial beginning,—‘‘ We have always had 
a horror of death by electricity.” 
Following this is an account of a story published 


in the newspapers of the lingering and painful 


death of a colored prisoner in Arkansas, a 
murderer, when an ignorant and inexperienced 
man was allowed to do the electrocuting. 

I wonder if the writer of that article does not 
know that there is no method of killing animals 
or human beings which may not go wrong where 
ignorant and stupid people do the work, and also, 
sometimes, through an unpreventable accident. 

Before we used the Electric Lethal Cages at the 
League we tried every other method excepting 
cyanide which I could never consent to allow our 
men to use, as I had known of so many terrible 
incidents where it was used of animals dying in 
agony. In every method we tried I found that 
things sometimes went wrong, and the animals 
were likely to suffer. The dogs had to be shot, 
and although we might have the most expert 
marksmen in the world, yet there are times when 
it happens there is a bad cartridge, or a sudden 
movement of the head and the dog is wounded 
but not killed. ah 

When I visited the Battersea Home in England 
the manager told me that dogs were sometimes 
ten minutes in dying in their lethal chamber. 

In all our experience of twenty-two years we 
have never had anything work like the electric 
method. -It is a rare occurrence that anything 
ever goes wrong, so rare that I can hardly think 
of anincident at the present time. If the current 
is not kept on long enough the animal at any rate 
is unconscious, and can be put back again in the 
cage without its realizing that anything has hap- 
pened. In only two or three cases where we 
have been told by other societies that are using 
these cages that something has gone wrong, we 
have found out by inquiry that it is the fault of 
the operator; either he was careless in placing 
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the animal in the cage, or else he had allowed the 
cage to get out of order. On the other hand, we 
have received a great many letters from the 
thirty-two different humane societies that are 
now using the Electric Cages praising them in the 
highest terms, and expressing the fact that this 
method is giving them the greatest comfort on 
account of it being so sure and humane. 

The highest authorities in electricity have seen, 
and watched and praised this method, which the 
Animal Rescue League has used now for ten years 
with the greatest success in putting to death dogs 
and cats that are brought to Carver Street, and 
family horses that are taken to Pine Ridge at 
times on purpose to be put into the Electric Stall, 
which is connected with our Home of Rest for 
Horses in Dedham. 

I have never seen any comment made on the 
agonizing deaths that have occurred through the 
use of cyanide or in the gas tanks though these 
have taken place much more frequently and much 
nearer home than the case of the negro’s electro- 
cution.—A.H.S. 


The League sometimes gets complaints from 
people stating that we sent two or three appeals, 
reports and notices to them at one time. Let me 
give as an explanation how we get mixed up on 
names the following taken from another periodi- 
cal: 

How We Get Mixed Up On Names 

We earnestly request you always to sign your 
communications to us in the same way. Any 
change in name, unless explained, makes extra 
work for our office force, and is likely to lead to 
mistakes. 

Here is an illustration of what a change in 
signature means. We receive a letter, signed 
Mrs. John Doe. A card bearing this name and 
the address given, is made out for our files. 
Later, we receive a letter, signed Mary Doe, same 
address as Mrs. John Doe. But there is nothing 
in the second letter to identify the writer as Mrs. 
John Doe. Another card must be made out for 
our files. ‘Then we may receive letters from the 
same address, signed, Mrs. M. Doe or Mrs. J. 
Doe. This means two more cards. To avoid 
mistakes, separate records are made for each 


signature. This means extra time in making out 
and handling cards; extra time in searching out 
former correspondence; increased liability to 
mistakes and extra expense to the League. All 
this will be avoided if you sign your communica- 
tions in the same way each time, and by giving 
plain directions whenever there is need for a 
change in any way. 

We know that you will gladly comply with these 
suggestions. Thank you. 


Members of the League can help the work this 
summer by distributing our papers, reports and 
stories about care of animals in Sunday Schools 
and wherever they find men, women and children 
who need education in kind consideration of 
animals. We have one special leaflet entitled 
‘“Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve.’’ We have 
others on our list about the chaining of dogs, 
giving water to our domestic animals, etc., which 
could be used to help along the work this summer. 
—A.H.S. 


During the month of May the League received 
4,978 cats, 585 dogs, 48 horses, and 66 smaller 
animals. We placed 85 dogs and 25 cats in good 
homes. 


An old dog, sick, deaf and almost blind was left 
in the auto of a Mr. Howie of East Milton, one 
evening when he was doing an errand in a store 
on Centre St. He heard the door of the car close 
and went to the window in time to see a man go- 
ing away. He did not go out immediately as he 
supposed the door of the car had opened, and that 
the man had closed it for him. Later when he 
went out to get into his car a poor old dog was on 
the back seat, deserted by his master. The dog 
had no collar on, probably it had been taken off 
to prevent identification. Mr. Howie was kind 
enough to take the dog to his home and keep him 
over night; the dog coughed terribly all night 
disturbing the family considerably. In the 
morning he brought him to the League. After 
waiting three or four days to see if it might be 
possible that the dog had been stolen from some 
one, his sufferings were ended. 
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Summer Circus 

There is no business except the slaughtering 
business that involves more cruelty than training 
animals for public exhibition. The exhibition 
looks pleasant, and the trainer often acts in pub- 
lic with extreme kindness, or appears to do so. 
But the long, long training that preceded the 
public appearance of the animals was a school of 
great suffering. Whips, hot iron bars, prods, pis- 
tols, and many other weapons have been used to 
terrify and agonize the animals while training. 
The kindness in the circus tent and on the vaude- 
ville stage is for exhibition purposes. The public 
would not stand for the secret treatment if they 
knew what it was. 


Mr. Irwin Rescues an Old Horse 


A recent letter from Mr. Irwin, our missionary 
worker, down on the Cape, is as follows: 

‘“‘T will write you of a case I found this week. 
Two calves with all four legs tied together in the 
bottom of a wagon; the men were probably Jews 
or Italians; they were very ugly and fightable. 
I cut the rope, and freed the calves. I suppose 
they were taking them to be killed; they could not 
stand up in the wagon. I told the men if they 
were caught doing that again I would surely take 
them into court. These Jews and Italians come 
through the Cape from Plymouth and New Bed- 
ford picking up these calves. A calf is supposed 
to weigh forty pounds before it is put on the mar- 
ket for sale. These men go among the farmers 
and buy these animals when they are very small 
and put them in a truck. I understand they are 
three or four days on a trip and probably get 


nothing to eat during that time, as they are too 
small to eat anything but milk. Jam telling the 
farmers how the poor animals have to suffer and 
also that there is a law forbidding this.”’ 

At Wareham and Falmouth pigs, cows and 
horses were found with no bedding and little food. 
These cases were looked after. 

A dog and puppies were kept in a cold place 
in East Sandwich; the agent had them moved 
into the house and looked after them carefully. 

A horse with a sore on his shoulder was laid up 
for rest. 

In Brewster two calves and a horse were found 
without proper feed and were looked after; two 
cats were killed that were in bad condition. 


LETTERS 


In order to show that there is a great deal of 
cruelty connected with trapping, and that it is 


- going on all the time in our own State, I quote 


below a letter received by our traveling agent, 
sent to him by a humane man in Centerville, 
Mass., last winter 


CENTERVILLE, Mass., Feb. 6, 1922. 
Mr. Wo. Irwin, 

Cotuit, Mass. 

Dear Sir: There came to my notice yesterday — 
a case of violation of the Game Laws and a 
severe case of cruelty to animals. I have given 
the case to J. J. Maloney for prosecution, and 
if you would be interested I wish you would » 
lend your assistance in presenting the cruelty to 
animal charge. The case will come up at Har-_ 
wich, February 17th. 

I was driving on the road about five o’clock 
yesterday (Sunday) and met a young man with a 
fox on his back. I stopped and asked for his 
license, which he did not have, and he admitted 
he caught the fox in a trap, and that it had been 
in the trap so long it starved to death. I took 
the fox to Mr. Maloney as witness that the fox 
starved to death. I should judge he had been 
caught at least two weeks. There are four 
charges, and one which I wish to make the most 
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impressive is the charge of cruelty to animals. 
We have worked hard to get the trapping laws 
as they are now and of several violations reported 
by myself to the Committee nothing has come 
from them but probation sentences which do not 
amount to anything against the gang of law- 
breakers down in our vicinity. If we could get 
a severe enough charge against some of the 
offenders it might help to respect the law to some 
extent. J wish you would see Mr. Maloney, the 
Deputy Sheriff, and do what you can to help 
prosecute. 


On March 7 a letter was forwarded to me 
giving the report that Mr. Irwin received re- 
garding the case in question: 

CENTERVILLE, Mass. 
March 7, 1922. 
Mr. Wo. Irwin, 

Cotuit, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Irwin: I promised to let you know 
how this case concerning the trapping of the fox 
came out. It just came to trial last Friday and 
the party was found guilty on both counts. Not 
having a license. Failing to visit his traps in 
24 hours. The boy being under 17 years of age 
the Court placed him on probation on both 
counts for six months. Thanking you for the 
interest shown in the matter, I am,— Yours very 
truly. 


You can readily see by the above correspond- 
ence that this fiendishly cruel act of trapping a fox 
and leaving it until it starved to death was not 
punished in any way excepting to put the boy on 
probation. How much a boy of seventeen is 
affected by such a sentence we cannot tell, but 
we hope that he will not be using his time of 
probation to set more traps which, it seems, can 
easily be done in the woods without being de- 
tected. 


CAMBRIDGE, May 22, 1922. 
Dear Mrs. Smith: We children of the Golden 
Rule Band of Mercy are sending you eight dol- 
lars that we have saved up for the new buildings. 


Pt... 


I must apologize for not having answered more 
promptly your inquiry about the dog, Bobby, 
who came to us on February 17. Bobby has 
proved himself to be a very welcome inmate and 
is well and very happy. His two young mis- 


tresses are devoted to him; he fairly worships 


them. He is docile and usually obedient, and 
very gentle and good-natured and begins to 
develop some of the qualities of a watch-dog. 
Just now we are at our country place, and Bobby 
finds it paradise to have fields and woods to ex- 
plore with the girls, now released from their fore- 
noon captivity in school, to which he once tried 
unsuccessfully to go, but had to be brought back 
in disgrace. He often follows me, however, to 
the library in the morning, but willingly trots 
home by himself when I say good-bye at the foot 
of the steps. In short we are all grateful to you 
for having made us acquainted. With best 
wishes for your other wards. Sincerely yours,— 


Woe ee Le 


CAMBRIDGE, May 10, 1922. 

To whom it may concern: Will you kindly say 
to the man who left box to try and catch a bad 
vicious dog that she has been caught and is now in 
the box. Please come early tomorrow as pos- 
sible to take her away. My nurse 2nd neighbors 
are all thanking you in advance for your kindness 
in calling so many times; rest assured you have 
our sincere thanks.—E. A. H. 


The need of humane education amongst chil- 
dren and in the schools was illustrated by an 
incident recently. A woman saw some boys 
dig a hole and then place something in it which 
she thought was alive and begin covering it up. 
She hurried to the place to ask the boys what 
they were doing but when they saw her coming 
they ranaway. She then dug up the earth and 
found a kitten nearly dead. These boys had 
buried it alive. She kept the kitten a day or two 
but it had been so abused it was impossible for it 
to recover and she brought it to the League to be 
disposed of. 
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BRANCH WORK 


At the Industrial School, 39 North Benner 


St.,99 animals were cared for and.a large quantity: 


of literature was given out Humane Week. A 
public exhibition of the work of the school was 
held in the Rogers Building on Boylston St. 
This is really a Trade School where children can 
learn useful occupations. These exhibitions have 
always been held at their headquarters but this 
year in order to get public attention and help it 
was given on a large scale. The school is doing 
excellent work and the Receiving Station which 
the League has in connection with it is the means 
of taking many wretched animals away from that 
neighborhood. 

At the Cambridge Neighborhood House, 19 
Moore St., 110 animals were cared for and a 
quantity of literature was given out Humane 
Week. At their exhibition held May 17 many 
of our reports and stories were given to visitors. 

At the Roxbury Receiving Station, 19 Lambert 
St., 217 animals were cared for. This is one of 
our busiest Receiving Stations and is now in 
readiness for the summer work. 

At the Work Horse Relief Hospital, 109 
Northampton St., 188 animals were cared for. 
Everything there is in fine order for the number 
of neglected and deserted cats and dogs that are 
to be found in that neighborhood during the 
summer. 

Our East Boston Branch, 341 Meridian St., is 
only starting its work; 30 animals were cared for 
during the month. The young man who has it in 
charge is trying his best to make it a success, and 
is giving out many of the Animal Rescue League 
leaflets to advance the cause. 

The total number of animals taken at all the 
Receiving Stations during the month was 644. 


If any of our members or friends have cat 
baskets they do not need we would be glad of 
them for use in our different branches. 


In Lynn the work has been delayed on ac- 
count of the fact that the cottage we are going 
to use for the Receiving Station is not yet ready. 


A Model Printing Plant 

Managers of The Rumford Press of Concord, 
N. H., are receiving many and hearty congratu- 
lations on their new, model printing plant, which 
was opened for public inspection on May 26, at 
which time a host of friends and patrons made a 
tour of inspection. | 

The new building, which replaces that de- 
stroyed by fire last year, has been planned with 
ereat skill in attention to detail and is equipped 
with the latest up to date machinery in all the 
different departments. 

The Rumford Press, which besides Our Four- 
footed Friends prints many of the leading periodi- 
cals of the country, including the Atlantic, Cen- 
tury, Yale Review, Asia, and the House Beautiful, 
has demonstrated that fair dealing with custom- 
ers as well as employees, together with the highest 
degree of business efficiency, is the best possible 
asset in attaining commercial success. 

A horse was reported to us as having a very 
badly fitting bridle, with straps across his nose 
that were loose and hitting against his eyes. Our 
agent followed up the case and found a thin, 
old horse, very weak in his hind legs, and evi- 
dently unfit to work. He paid $7 for him and 
secured him. 

The human race is divided into two classes: 
those who go ahead and do something, and those 
who sit and inquire why it wasn’t done the other 
way.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


id CA ATTRIB 
OAKDALE FARM—Dogs Boarded and House Broken 


Kennel yards for exercise. Will call for 
dogs if desired. Best of references. 


MRS. FRANK O. THAXTER 
1331 Central Street, Stoughton, Mass. Tel. Stoughton 364-11 


BIRDS BOARDED 


Home exclusively for Birds. Personal attention. 


Established 12 years. 


MISS DEAN, 120 Chandler St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Copley 7923W 
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THIS MAKES A FINE CHANGE 


SPRATT’S RODNIM 


A dog likes a change of diet quite as much as a human be- 
ing, but to be of benefit to him the change he is given must 
be such as to still supply something which suits his doggy 
constitution. 


SPRATT’S RODNIM is an ideal change from the staple 
dog cake diet. Not only does it contain special food ele- 
ments but the form in which it is given can be varied. 


Either dry, mixed with water or gravy, or added to a dish 
Alway s Ready For of cooked vegetables, it is always relished by the large and 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread medium breeds. Give it, say, twice a week. 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF Spratt’s Patent Ltd., Newark N. J. 


A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. Montreal, Canada 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. — 
CREMATION 

The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried A N I M AL RESC U E, LE A G UE, 
at piueancee ane charge for each ga a is $6. eTreness 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
Boston. Telephone Beach 244. STREET Beach 243 11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


'SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Individual Care. New Large Runs. Established 12 years. UNDERTAKERS 


MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 2326 and 2328 Masti peton es palpate Dudley Street 
evated Station. 
DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 


Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 


Telephone, Dedham 209-J Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


i nden anization, having no connec- 
A wholly indepe dent eet ANY a pug Incorporated March 13, 1899 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


SS 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY... wee eee I URS a) gisele RO) lee UAE ese Fe ee Ven re 
Nortu Enp, ISUSTRI ScHOOL 2 et ce LO Fie (SOS NORDRIBENN DT Se TRmae 
Souta ENp ew pee RR OU Frese erie oul tel ant LOO aN Chern T ON aio Dima 
CaMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD House . . . . . . =.  . @9 Moore STREET 
STONEHAM Ma rod reer wage es a et ay ec 51 Marsie STREET | : 
MEDFIELD... : see .  .  . +s BartLtett-ANGELL HomMrE For ANIMALS is 
Animals received in 1921.) hee v.i 22 TS Set Ben eae ae een . 61,772 
Animals brought in by visitors” wi). ee ee ee ee ee Sa i 
Copies of humane literature'distributed) 2 °-.7 7. Vo ee ne 5,059 


FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls madein 1921... .  .' «> 3). 3) 
Number of animals collected axe BO Wl 4 ’ : irs 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 21 years in charge of the Loney 
Veterinarian Dr. Frank J. Sullivan. 


Number of cases of small animals treated in 1921, .— = $2 9), ee ieee 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1921 . . . . . Pisa ai Rear igine 500 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1921 . st FA na aig eld a ar On 5 Aye ee : 750 
Number of horses given vacations oT SOT lores aes llie  ee a 42 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary * 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


